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expensive dandyism, had tripled Disraeli's debts. He will-
ingly lent his friends money borrowed for their benefit,
which they never returned. Only once, in a very stiff
corner, he reminded D'Orsay of a debt, and received the
answer: "I swear before God that I have not sixpence at my
banker now." It was perfectly true.

King William IV died on the evening of the anniversary
of Waterloo. He was succeeded by a girl Queen, eighteen
years old. At eleven o'clock the next morning Victoria
called her first Council. Disraeli went to Kensington
Palace with Lord Lyndhurst, who was going to pledge fealty
to his sovereign. On his return, Lyndhurst, deeply moved,
described to Disraeli this assembly of all that was most
illustrious in England, the sea of white plumes and stars and
uniforms, the doors suddenly flung open, a silence deep as
that of a forest, and the young girl advancing to her throne
in the midst of this crowd of prelates, statemen and
generals. Disraeli was spellbound by the recital. There he
saw united all the things he loved: the pomp of ceremony, a
glittering gravity, the chivalrous homage to a woman of all
the strength of England. How he would have loved, he also,
to kneel before his Queen, to kiss that youthful hand. But
he was nobody, and the years were passing.

The accession of a new sovereign brought with it the
dissolution of Parliament and a general election. This time
Disraeli, well backed by Lyndhurst, received numerous
offers of safe constituencies. Among others Wyndham
Lewis, the husband of the flirtatious little chatterbox he had
formerly met at Bulwer's, asked him if he would like to be
his fellow-member for Maidstone, a constituency with two
seats where the Conservatives were bound to win. It was
to Mrs. Wyndham that he owed the offer, For a loi*g time